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ABSTRACT 



This study argues that the U.S. Air Force's current framework 
for applying air power, termed the strategic bombing model, is 
inappropriate for low- intensity conflict (LIC) . It outlines this 
model and traces the application of strategic bombing principles, 
by American air campaign planners, in every major conflict involving 
air power since World War II. This study then describes how two 
characteristics of the LIC environment undermine the strategic 
bombing model: (1) the vital "center of gravity" in LIC is socio- 
political in nature, it is not embodied in the enemy's leadership 
element; and (2) the traditional targets for a strategic bombing 
campaign are too diffuse and abstract within a LIC scenario to be 
attacked effectively by air power. This study proposes an 
alternative framework for the application of military force in LIC 
operations that addresses these aspects of the LIC environment. It 
outlines the proper role for air power within this "new" framework. 
This study notes that the effective employment of air power in LIC 
relies more on the airplane's ability to support ground operations 
than its capability to carry and drop ordnance. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



As a result of changing international and domestic 
environments, the American military establishment is 
undergoing an important reevaluation of its force structure 
and doctrine. These decisions are of unparalleled importance 
because of the nature of the military drawdown. Decisions 
made in the near future about how the armed forces operate are 
going to have a lasting impact. Mistakes are going to be 
extremely costly and are not going to be easily corrected. 
The Air Force has undergone a structural reorganization in an 
attempt to "streamline" its operations, but has given little 
attention to the need for doctrinal change and a force 
structure tailored to the future security environment. 

The primary tenet of the current framework for employing 
air power, termed strategic bombing is: an enemy has certain 
"centers of gravity" which, when destroyed, degrade his 
ability to wage war. Strategic bombing advocates envision a 
series of concentric rings representing an enemy's centers of 
gravity. Air power provides a tool that allows the commander 
to attack whatever ring he deems appropriate for the situa- 
tion . 

The genesis for the concept of strategic bombing is the 
inter-war writing of Italian air strategist Giulio Douhet . 
American air campaign planners have employed Douhet ' s 
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principles in every major conflict involving air power since 
World War II. Air power advocates have adamantly maintained 
the efficacy of strategic bombing even when faced with its 
limitations. The Desert Storm air campaign served as an 
ultimate validation of the concept of strategic bombing. 

Low- intensity conflict will play an increasingly larger 
part in the security picture emerging in the wake of the Cold 
War. Strategic bombing is an inappropriate framework for 
employing air assets in low-intensity operations. Two 
characteristics of low-intensity environment undermine the 
strategic bombing model: (1) the vital center of gravity in 
low-intensity conflict is social-political in nature, it is 
not embodied in the enemy's leadership element; and (2) the 
traditional targets for a strategic air campaign are too 
diffuse and abstract within a low-intensity scenario to be 
attacked effectively by air power. 

While the proper employment of air assets in a low- 
intensity conflict will look quite different than their use in 
a conventional environment, air power can make a vital 
contribution to low-intensity operations. To do so, air 
power's application must focus more on the airplane's ability 
to support ground operations and less on its capability to 
carry and drop ordnance. As discussed in the body of this 
study, air power has five primary missions in low-intensity 
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operations: reconnaissance and surveillance; psychological 



operations; maintenance of air lines of communication; 
air support; and support of civil action programs. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



In November 1992, Americans elected a new president. Bill 
Clinton, as a signal of their concern for the state of the 
U.S. economy. Increasing foreign trade imbalances and a 
towering domestic budget deficit are now seen as the primary 
threat to U.S. national interests. For some policymakers, 
cutting the overall defense budget to produce a "peace 
dividend" is President Clinton's primary tool to deal with 
American economic woes. 1 

As a result of the changing domestic environment, the 
American military establishment is undergoing a painful and 
important reevaluation of its force structure and doctrine. 
In particular, the U.S. Air Force has announced a massive, 
structural reorganization which seeks to "streamline" its 
operations. 2 The services are also locked in battle to 
protect their respective roles in various Department of 
Defense (DOD) missions. Air Force leadership believes that 
many of the proposals contained in the Chairman of the Joint 



1. Rick Maze, "Even More Defense Cuts Urged," Air Force 
Times, 1 March 1993, p. 3. 

2. For a discussion o*f the reorganization "philosophy" 
see James W. Canaan, "One Base, One Wing, One Boss, " Air Force 
Magazine, August 1991, pp. 17-19. 
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Chiefs of Staff Report on the Roles, Missions , and Functions 
of the Armed Forces of the United States (February 1993) 
impinge on the domain of Air Force assets. 3 While the Air 
Force is going through the motions of restructuring in 
reaction to the edicts of the President and Congress, it is 
also fighting to capture as much of a shrinking defense budget 
as it can for itself. However, the Air Force has given little 
attention to the need for creative doctrinal change to meet 
the new international security environment. 

Containment of communism and deterrence of Soviet aggres- 
sion are no longer seen as the primary tenets of our national 
security strategy. Proliferation of nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons, drug trafficking, democratization, and 
international political, military and economic interdependence 
are the primary forces shaping U.S. security strategy. 4 The 
new international community, with its emphasis on open borders 
and free markets, provides an environment in which the 
insurgent, the terrorist, and the drug trafficker can operate 
with more freedom than ever before. As international interde- 
pendence grows, a given source of instabij ity will produce 

3. See Neff Hudson, "Air Force Would Lose 'Copters Under 
Plan," Air Force Times, 1 February 1993, p. 10. and Julie 
Bird, "Air Force Would Share Air Defense Mission, " Air Force 
Times, 1 March 1993, p. 6. 

4. National Military Strategy of the United States 
(Washington, DC: The Pentagon, January 1992), p. 1. 
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effects within a wider and wider circle of influence. Given 
the stated U.S. commitment to a more open international 
system 5 and rising American dependence on other countries for 
products ranging from raw material to finished goods, the low- 
intensity threat presents itself as an increasingly important 
factor in the U.S. security picture. 

In response to the changing domestic and international 
environments of the late 1980s, the Air Force issued a "new" 
philosophy of operations termed Global Reach- -Global Power. 6 
This new posture entails CONUS-based aircraft reacting to 
flashpoints as they occur throughout the world (global reach) 
with concentrated firepower (global power) . This concept 
combines traditional views about the employment of air power 
with the political and economic realities of operating with 
less forward presence. It is an attempt to apply Cold War 
weapon systems and tactics to a new security environment where 
threats are more diffuse, less tangible, and must be managed 
with a shrinking support base. 



5. National Security Strategy of the United States 
(Washington, DC: The White House, August 1991), pp . 2-4. 

6. Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, The Air 
Force and U.S. National Security: Global Reach- -Global Power 
(Washington, DC: Department of the Air Force, June 1990). 
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Such a reliance on conventional doctrine in a world where 



unconventional conflict will play a greater role in determin- 
ing the U.S. security posture is a mistake. The nature of 
conflict is changing and our doctrine needs to reflect this 
change. This study takes a critical look at the current 
framework for employing air power. It argues that this 
framework, although quite effective in conventional warfare, 
is inappropriate for one particular aspect of the emerging 
security picture--low-inten'sity conflict (LIC) . It outlines 
the underlying assumptions of this framework and explains why 
they do not apply to the LIC environment. It presents an 
alternative framework, better suited to the unique 
characteristics of LIC operations and discusses the proper 
role for air power in this environment . 

Chapter one examines the Air Force's current framework for 
the application of air power. This framework is termed the 
strategic bombing model. The model presented in this study 
exists in a myriad of Air Force professional military 
education (PME) publications. 7 According to the model, air 
power's proper application -is to attack strategic target s by 
dropping bombs on them--hence the label strategic bombing. 



7. For example see Col John A. Warden III, "The Key to 
Success in War, " in Force Employment , ed. by Capt Stephen L. 
Huffman (Maxwell AFB, AL : Squadron Officer School, Air 
University, 1992), pp . 2110-R-l - 2110-R-5. 
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The second chapter opens with an examination of the 
genesis of strategic bombing--Giulio Douhet's treatise The 
Command of the Air. It then traces the application of strate- 
gic bombing principles by American air campaign planners in 
every major conflict involving air power since World War II. 
The chapter points out that air power advocates have main- 
tained the efficacy of strategic bombing even when faced with 
its limitations. 

Chapter three begins with a description of the changing 
international security environment. It stresses that low- 
intensity conflict is becoming increasingly relevant to the 
American security milieu. The chapter then points out why the 
strategic bombing model is inappropriate for operations in the 
low-intensity environment. 

Chapter four presents a more appropriate framework for 
employing military force in LIC . It then outlines the proper 
role for air power within this framework. This discussion 
points out that the effective employment of air power in LIC 
relies more on the airplane's ability to support ground 
operations than its capability to carry and drop ordnance. 
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II. STRATEGIC BOMBING 



This chapter examines the framework, or paradigm, for the 
application of air power that American air strategists employ 
in all conf lict--strategic bombing. The primary tenet of 
strategic bombing- -that an enemy has certain "centers of 
gravity" which, when destroyed, degrade his ability to wage 
war--originates in the writings of Carl von Clausewitz. 8 
Strategic bombing advocates argue that every adversary can be 
characterized by a series of concentric rings which represent 
his centers of gravity. Air power provides a tool that allows 
the commander to attack whatever ring he deems appropriate for 
the situation. 

A. CENTERS OF GRAVITY 

Strategic bombing is based on a definition of centers of 

gravity that is the extrapolation of an idea expressed by 

Clausewitz in Book Eight of On War : 

Success is not due simply to general causes. Particular 
factors can often be decisive--details only known to those 
who were on the spot . There can also be moral factors 
which never come to light; while issues can be decided by 



8. Carl von 'Clausewitz, On War, trans. and ed. by 
Michael Howard and Peter Paret (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 

University Press, 1976). 
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